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ABSTBAC5 . . " 

^. In today's rapidly changing world faculty members and 

administrators in higher educatiW^ust give conscious, deliberate 
attention to the concept of f acult^^^lievelopment • Because there was no 

reliable data -base about faculty development, a research * pro ject was 
^ undertaken to provide information about how faculty aeabers perceive 
their own* growth and development. A structured interview with 42 
professors in each of the three ranjcs of fu3*l, associate, and 

-assistant yielded the following, results: (1), Facility iaembers\are 
making only minor changes in their teaching and often these changes 
are hard to identify by profe^ors, f2) Such changes are brought 
about primarily by the organization in whi'ch professors work rather , 
than by outside sources. (3) Changes in teaching methods are not 
being evaluated in a scientific way. (4) Thfe freedom provided by the^ 
university environment both . helps and hinders faculty development. 

^(5) Faculty members do not perceive th,at they are ^rewatded by* the 
organization for teaching. (&-) Traditional superior-sobordinate 

jyeai^ly evaluation is the mos1:| freguentlLy used evaluation for fc^culty 

I performance. (7) Provisions for planned faculty development do not 

, exist. . (Author/JMF')^^ 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMEKT IN HIGHER EDUCATION: FROM MYTHS TO. RESEARCH FINDINGS 



r 



.Robert G. Simerly, Syracuse University , 



I. The Complexities of Faculty Development 



The fact Chat we lack an adequate knowledge base about how cpll^ge . 
'teachers grow and develop professionally has been noted by Knapp (1965),. 
Mayhew (1969), and Milton and Shoben (1968)! We know little about wHy * . -; 
people are motivated to become college teachers. And once they^ave 
entered the academic ranks, we know little about how faculty members develpp, 
♦ \Why they choosy, to stay in higher education, or why they choose to leave. ' |. 
Surprisingly a comprehensive survey of nationwide faculty development 



ERLC 



programs has not been^done. Recently, however. Gaff and Wilson (1971) 
reported*" thatt the .American Association of University Professors (AAUP) 
asked subscribers to Academe, the AAUP newsletter, to indicate whether., or 
not their institutions had faculty development, programs, .Only '6 of the" . 

^ - \ • -• ■ • • ' ' ' 

150 responses weue affirmative. 



The Need fir Planned Faculty Development 

In today's rapidly changing wi>tld faculty members and administrators 
in higher /education must begin giving Conscious, deliberate attention 
to the cOrrti^pt -of faculty. HpvP^npTnpn^ . Tn a prp-ryh g^rnp r, commupications 
era f axiulty memo^r^did not need to give extensive planned considerati:on. 
to their continued 

introduced slowly 

I * 
tions era change is 

tTs^ estimated to b^e 





points out, simply m&iriitaining competency in one's own-discipline is an 
oyerwhelming task for faculty members , - ' . 

Todiy professors are caught in the difficult position of increasingly 



i>i3^ng to .agenda addi1:xorial-:time^^at-4Ais^t- mainta inin g their expertise while' 
> ' • • . ^ » « 

society demands^ that they also gerrerate new knowledge as well as 'Const?antly' 

improve fefieir abilities at teaching and public service. Whe^i professors 

find it -difficult or impossible to^meet these demands, the charge often 

w * 

is that the qualit-y of teaching is declining and that pfofessors are not' * 



adequately* continuing their prof essional. development . 

t ^ ■ ■ " ■■' ' ■ ■ ■■' • ■ 

Teachers -atid Teaching - Some Basic Assumptions 

The assumptions on which faculty members base their protessional*^; 



roXes-are central to the issue of faculty development, Logan Wilson (1972)' 

cha/rgAs that the faculty believe that it is their job to teach the students 

a particular discipline • Certainly the tradifionaj. organization of facul-^^ 

ties inta departments that tend to be concerned, with a particular discipline 

has tended to encourage this viewpoint oji the part of the faculty- Thus, 

often the^'iarge university ha^ become overcompar tmentalized which in turn 

encourages a rigidity that does not eas'ily facilitate communicatipp from 
\ ' - 

one discipline to another • As a ifesult, Litchfield (1959)' and others 

I 

*^ ' • * 

have pointed out tl^t an organic view or a view of th^ institution afi a 



a 

whole is^often not encouraged. 



In addition, the long history of faculty .intiependence has tended bo 
create a laissez-faire faculty system. The individual freedom of facuJLty 
members is jealously guarded and anything that approaches a tampering 
with this freedom is viewed as dysfunctional by large segmen'ts of the ^ 



academic community. . This in turn has l\d to the ultimate in faculty , 

independence that traditiona'lty^a^ been established in the tenure policy. 

Once faculty: roeaj^s attain tenure it is usually po^ssible for them to 
i * \ 

perform tlaelr duties with little dr no evaluation or input from the pub- 
:» V • . ' - , ' ' 

-lies that they seyye. this -lack^ 6f concern for encouraging faculty members 

•■- •' • . • ■ ■ 

to be-^ccount^b^^e to the^ publics that, they serve in their prof efs jional 

roles has came to be known yifa academi/: ^'fteedom.^ John Honey, (1972) has 

noted that we aseum^'^hat ithis ^laiS'Sefe-f aire system works in tbe best 

interests of students. However,' the student prote3t:s*of receiit years 

along With today.^s public ^emen'dsVor accountability and competency-based 

programs have seriously questioned thi's assumption ♦ ' ^ . " * • 

Schein (1^70) feels that it'*'is^ the socialization process* that-^as* ^ ^ ' 

created the autonomous role traditionally ascribed to college teachers. • 

The rigors of. a doctoral program 'condition students to ^view graduate 

* education as a series of hurdles to be jumped. without question. .Thus we 

produce experts •Whose j^ehavior can o^y be questioned by someone who is 

. more of an expert. v v .... 

/ • ■ * ■ / . ' 

,Clo^ly related to this i^ the important as^sumption generally held 
'about faculty members in higher education. We assume ^that the (development 
of expertise in a^subject area implies* expertise in learning thejory. 
Rowever^j^ere^ is a notable iack of exposure to learning theory in many 
of the educational programs designed- to |yrepare individuals for teaching 
careers in higher education.' • | 

Also there are discrepancies between rewards and aspirations (Ln ' 

. ■ ' 

the college teaching profession. Gustad (1959) notes that teaching is 
generally not* rewarded by the higher educatioi^ organization: ' While it ^ 



may ^"^fi-fcult to* obtain conclusive pToof regarding the rewarding of ' I 

teac)aing, facu3?t^ perceptions of the problem have been obtained. For 

example the Gaff and Wilson C19710 study, showed that 'most individual 

T"- * _ * ' - ' ^ ' ' ^ '■ \ 

faulty metcbers responded t^at they vaiued»\good teac*hing. Yet these 

same respoqdehtr? d$3^0Jt f'ee\Jtffiat good teaching led to ac^vancement in.^— ^ 

thjeir respective i^istitution^ .*\Chance& fipr advancement/ were perceived* 

• ' • , ^ ' t / I 

by faculty members to be based almost solel^j^^on research, resultant in 

publication. ^However, as Cartter (1966) has noted, the maibrity of £acul% 
do not puj^lish., Mayhew (1971) 'C6nfirms the fact tTlab the'majojirity of • 
faculty members do no res'earch and publish no papers. In fact, he sees 
a definite va-lue-lconf lict among publishing, teaching, 4nd consulting 
that is signifi^cant in* a f^acuity member's development, 

TYie reward. or lack of re^ward for teaching* performance is complicated 
^sL-the fact that we do not have an adequate meaps for judging teaching 
extillence (Cartter, 1966). 'Good teaching" is usually discussed §s a 



distinct act that is not necessaril;^ related to 'learning. . Thas the myth 
has evolved that good teacFers have developed ar?tt refined certain teaching 
traits or skills.- This implies tltat these traits or ^ills can^e trans-- 



ferted- f^-om one 'teache'r t^o another without dire'ctito^ relating them to the 

^ ■ \\ ' - • ^ ' 

learning process^' The major problem Concerning the teaching- learning l 
• » . • 

cpnt rover sy is that we do not have an adequate knowledge base^ to show th^ 

^ . ' ' * • \^ 

what a/ teacher does in the classroom -makes at« significant .difference^ in 

tudent learning as measured by the tradffioW^l ways' we nov^^ifie^sure 



s 



learning. This points out the complexity of the caps^-effect Variables 



in the* learning situation. Traditionally we^.have assumed that students^ 
have learned because they were "taught" by a te^^er. Ohmer Milton (1972), 



however, * succinjitl^ points out in Alternatives to the ^Traditional that \ 

the variables involved in the teeachihg-learning process are so complex ^ 

•* * ' * ' 

that our present research methods have"* no\: been able to 'r.elate teach^.ng 

behaviors to changes in student behaviors, Therefote*-it, is impossible 

'-'^^ - • * ' > , * ' ' 

to^talk a6out j^prdvihg teaching until we can identify those behaviors ^ # 
that -need to be improved in order to lead to learning outcomes in students.^, 

/ ■ ''f' ■■ 'r . ' . ■ 

Faculty Development Defining the Problem : , 

Ji major problem in discussing faculty ^development ^^s^^a^^s^man^^K 
is^ue* Agreement on what ac^a],ly constitutesjEa^^^^ development iias 
no-t been reached. Is development c^^^rned .only with new techniqties or* 
methods? Does it include^J;h€way one is socia^ize^d into the profession? 
Is development the..-s^e' thing as' training? 

For th^ plirposes of this paper, - faculty development can be thought ^ 
of "a^s giving cons|::ious attention to planning, studying, and the 



I proces^es used by facultie^ to attain goals they establish or that are 



\ 

established for them by the organization 'or by ojitside publics such as 



i 

:abli 



r V - 

^^ -•gtate* legislatures > Thus facility development is^Naot necessarily a .specific 

program or a 9et of 'programs, father it is a .process that is in a constant 

^ X - ' . ^ \ - ~ 

*st^te of change as it operates foa^ the individual and f6t groups. 

. ^ ' ' : , .A : . " • ^ 

With this working definition of faculty^ development , th:^s researchet 
designed a ^tudy that attempted to ascertain how* faculty mepU^rs develops 
in their prof essional joXes . ' - 
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II. A> Research B^se^^for^^Fac^ Developm ent 
Procedures ^ . ' . \ ^ * ^ 

Ainajor fi^t.step in studying faculty development ±)a h'igher educatipn 
was to find out how faculty members' perceive the^lr own professiional' develop 
ment* - In otder to do this the facuj.ty at a large state university With a . 
student enrollment of 23,000 and a'' faculty of 972 was chosen for /study. 
Initially a questionnaire was created to bbtain^'^j^f ormatioa about faculty 
perce^^tioris of their awn growth. and development. The reliability of tAe 
questionnaire was tested during interviews of approximately 'one hour eacTi 
with a* selected sample 'of the population to be studied,^ This attempt^ af 
'instrument/ validation revealed that answers to questions regarding faculty 
development were ofteji soycomplex^^-tidividjialized, and diverse that it was * 
difficult to obtcp.n reliable data through a questionnaire,^ 
^ As a result: it was^ decided to abandon the questionnaire approach. 
However, this testing of the questionnaire did reveal that faculty members 

^\ . . - 

could respond Verbally in a reliable way to 'questions concerning how they 

* V * * 

perceive tlieir^ <iwn development. These responses were generally .centered 
around a common core of concerns. Therefore it was decided' to 'use this 



coimnon core of^concerns as a basis for askitig questions -during 'subsequent . 

\ - - • \ - - ' > 

structured interviews. * . ' ' 

The Sample . , ' , . . , ^ . 

A five percent random sampl^ of the 972 faculty m^Jtobers ^stratified 
^by^he three professional levels was <:hosen for the sample. This yiei^^ 
a tptal sample of ^5 'with 15 proressorfe. in each of .the thre^e ranks of full, 
^&sociate, and^'assistant professor. Three members of the' sample elected 
hot to p/rtit:ipate in the study. Thus the N for the sampl^e'oiijterviewed was 



The Research Design 




^^^^Structured tape-recorded inter.views of approximately one hour each 
were held~~with Individual members of tlie sample* Direct quotes of the 
most pertinent information giveu in responsi to the questions were written 
down^ during lis"tening sessions of^.the recorded interviews and two indepen- 

^ dent raters then r^ad through ^,the written data and the classifications 

of d'ata. ' Adjust men t^^i^re made as necp^a-ry in order for the researcher '.^ 

^ and the two rater^^q reach agreemept about'data classification, ' 

\ 6p - ' 



Thus -thfe study was^exploratory^ in nature and it sought to ascert 
faculty perceptions of their^pt<3^f essional development; process so that' 
taxonomies of^ faculty development-could be created 



1. .'Wha t 



chang^ ii 




Study sought answers^ to the-^ollowdng 



if^chniques are professors makini? 



\ 2/ Wliatt cailses these ohanges?' 

i/ 3. How .are- 'changes in teaching evaluated? 

4, What are the enviironmental factors that ,h^lp 



V 




hinder, prof essiorml * 



^ ^rowth'^nd^^velopiri^nt? r 

5. Whatc are' the perceived organizational 

6. How is faculty performance ^evaluated? , 
7^^ What prbvis^iohs" exist Sor pl^nn6d faculty -devel 




r teach^ifg? . 
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III* Research Finding's ^ ; 

' • • r " ^ r ■ > ■ - • 

Changes in Teaching * 

The changes that a facuJky ri^ember makes in his/her teaching techniques 
are an integral part" of fca^lty development.-' Therefore an ^Httempt to 
ascertain changes in teaching techniques was. made by asking the question, 
"Could you share with ma a time within the Jast year or two or threl v^'en ' 
you made a^cj^a^e- ^i0 your teaching style or teaching tec^niques\that you 




felt resulted in ^^ur own professional growth and development as ^ faculty 
member?" 



Early };ntp the research i't became clear that' this Question was based 

sumption the part of the researcher — thajt faculty 

'7/ 

tiating readily identifiable changes in their teaching, , 

had a ^ery difficult time ans\fering this question,* 

/ ^ ^ 

itig, i/hen mentioned, fell into two major . categories : 

the pybc^sS that occurted in the classr,()om; (2) -changes 
* ■ * ' , • 

k iitr^eaShing, such^s audio-visual aidg and bibliographies, 

sampLe (49%) indicated that they had made changes in' 
roce^ . ^T!?Kes6^process^changes all, xould be categorl-zed - 
involvement approachesTsto teaching-learning that de-emphasized 



the le^^t^u^^^pproach. However, when^ pressed ^bout the specifics of these 
teaching process changes, mast: respucoident^ ^ere abstract about -the change 




J and could not cite specif ically .how J^he process in their olassroom or 
'their behavior as a teachfer had changed. ' f 
^ Changes in\product!s used in teaching were easier to identify than 

process changes; however, respondents still had trouble recalling such 



-1,0- 



changes; Such product chan^^es included the follb^ing:' s 

' , * , ' Percentage of Sample Mentioyiing Change 



197. 

16% 
14% 
5% 



1. Testing changes , •' • 

2. Use of audie-visual aids' 

3. ^ Type of assignments revised 
A. bourse outlin^ 'Changed' 

C^ses oir^^ange in Teaching ' - ^ * . • ^ . 

Tl)e^^ne5tt; step was to ask who was most responsible for these changes 
in teaching coming about. Organizational influences were listed by A0% 



V 



of the sample as resulting Xn changes in teaching. /Among the organiza- 

tlonal infli^ences were such things as interaction with colleagues, abolishing^ 

final examination week, and changes -in the undergraduate curriculum. 

Other reasons for change listed less frequently were: ^ / 

'Percentage of Sample Mentioning Reason 
for Change 



1. Student^ 

2. Self, I . ' 

•3. National tren^ 




Ik. St^f development activ^jies 
5. Influences' from previous ^schooling 



197. 

16% 
7% 
57.- 
5% 



Eva'luatidn^f Change in Teach'ing -. • . ^ • 

^ ^^^^^^^ ^ - 

Change for change's sake occurs often in education. Therefore 

^ . ' • '. • ' • • > 

faculty member^ were asked how they had* evaluated the Succe^^s or failure 
of tjieir stated changes in teaching. ^.^Subjectiy evaluation with no empirical 
data base was mentioned most often (70% of ^ample) as the method of evaluat^gp 
change in teaching. Fullr^l9% of "the .sample stHed that- they had nmd§t no 

-11-^ . " . _ 
. 11 : ^ ■' 



evaluation. Q^' their change in teaching* 



\loxk±ng Environment .and* Faculty Developmenjt ' 

The' effect of the working environment is another/important issue, in 



faculty development. 'Environmental factors perceived by respondents as 

• . \ rr • ' / \ • 

tlelp^Lng their growth andw development were the^ opportunity ,to interact 
)^ freely with colleagues, ^This was* mentione<J by 43% of the /sample. In 



servxce. 




^addition, the general freedom provided by 'the.'^iniversi-^y atfmo^sphejre was* 
listed by 40% of th^e respondents. / 

' Negative factors that hindered faculty members/ growth an^^dev^lopment 
arid mentioned by 39% of tlhe sample centered primarily around the^ssUe 
of not having enough time to exdel in teach^^^^^earch, and public,^ 



iza^ionkl Rewards for Teaching 



"This elicit ed„ rather clean-cut^and often .emot i-enal^ sponses. ^ost 
— f^ettity-nneffib^rs T77%) stated flatly that the organization did, not. reward 



performance in teaching. Associated withy £his was the ''fact* that all d£ 
these respondents felt that t|le organization did reward research, that 
resulted in publicatioh. 



< 



^valwation of Faculty Pe/formance 

The most common 'me^thod of evaluation of*a prof-essor's performance 
wa»- for the depai^imei/t head to fill out a rating form on the professor 
and then to discuss |this with bim/her. <^s^his was* mentioned\by 36% of the 
respondents/ It /is interesting to nbte that 21% of the sample stated that, 
--they^xicefved^rxo formal e\^aluation. Thip^is especially importaiat ^in view 
of the fact that .conversations \^ith all deans withiti the university studied 



KLC 
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\ J - - ' - - — — — ■ , 

indirated that all facility members receivj^d at least a yearly evaluation. 

- " ■■ \ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-.Existence of Planned Faculty Development 

^ \ ' ^ ~ 

^ost departments did not give conscious attention to plarmed faculty 

development a& reportell ,by 74% of the sample.^ Another 14% of this sample 

, was not sure whether their department had « planned faculty development 

program or nc^t. " , 



Summary of Findings 

1. The idea of faculty members bein^ experts in teadhing-leaming theory 

^ I * 

is a myth. Change for change's sak;e seems to be the norm for the sample 

studied. Changes in -the teaching-learning situation are often abstract, 

i vague, and not evaluated , for their effectiveness. 
• - ^ 

2. Orga^izatiOna^l influences at the employing university accounted for 
the majority bf changes in teaching when they did occur. 

3. The institutional workingr environment i§ seen as helpful for profes- 
sional growth because of the freedom provide^^y the environment. 
Ho\^ever, this freedom also creates a^^lennna of not providing enough 
time. 

4^. ^ost faculty members^ Feel that the^fe^ly way to advance in their pro- 




6. 



fession is to do research that j-esults iff'^^^a^lication. . Teaching 
performance is perceived to play little or no parf"^. advancement. 
The typical supervisor-subordinate evaluation in which the^'^'S^artment 
head fills txut a ratin^sheet on the faculty member and discusses it^ 

■■^ . ' ^ • --^ • ■ .r 

with -him/her is the most comrtonly lised yearly met^^od of evaluation of 
faulty performance. ^ ^ - 

iPlanned efforts at. faculty development are almost^^non-^xistent,. 
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Conclusions 

The idea -of planned faculty development in wliich attentionNLs focused 
on articulating and planning ways to integrate individual and^organlz^^onal 
needs .and goals is'not a part of the conceptual scheme of the majority of 
most fafculty members in the sample. Individuals actively against planned 
flkrulty development tended tfts^^ee such planni'hg as interfering with their 
autonomy. For these professors there was *a distitlct aversion to najving 
'the organization participate in a formal way in^^tHls^ X^ea. Respondents 
in this category definitely did not ^ee planned faculty development ^^s ^ - 
positive support system for faculty. Neither did* theyjvi^w^ it as a nego- • 
^a^ing process between the individual faculty member and the org^nization. 
Typical of such expressed feelings was the following statement ^^y^one 
professor : ^ ^ 

The minute th^ -xXhi versify starts trying to plan things 
f or Tne that ' 9--^rfie^ day when they^n-^ge^ themselves. 

' ' another professor. LVm not having any organization 




or any member ^^f^ an organization -telling me what I can 

and cannot do in the classroom ^^r^^anywh^^ 

none of ^ their damn business. That 's-^iiawUie- university 

hfstorically has gained its strength — by not alj.c 

the organiz^ion to dictate to its-faf«lty-memb6ts 

It is interesting to note that the efrCTlre sample ^generally tended, to 

view faculty development as a speciJic^^rogtam that has a beginning and 

ending point. No respondent indicated that ^a^l^nned faculty development 

progt-am' could be anything approaching ^continuing; ongoing^program in' 

♦ ^ • 

which the central issue/would be to focus on the process of ^abulty^ develop- 
ment' as opposed to specific^^^fc^tent ^eas within the process, 





V. Jmplications for 



Because ofNlncreasing public demands for 




* based eiiucal:i on, theyPlanning foi 
institutionj^^^o^Siigher^^^^ has assumed ; ^j^^sportanc^equal to that 

of planning .'for physical and financial resources . ^Thus as institutional 



managers and| researchers it is ijpperative tfeat we conduls^t action-oriented 



Research within^ our org^nizatibW^^garding how .we plan f or util>^ 
the human resource of our faculty members. 

We must create^ a data base about our faculty memt>£ 
that contains reliable informati^ about how they>:^rQ57 and develop per- 
sonally and professionally, how satisf ied":tjiey are with the ^quality of 
Tife-4n^heir organization, what tliay know about the teaching^e^rning 




process, and how they help^pr^inder the teaching- 
Thejefo-re in the decade of the seventies as we 



to accountabilit^^ith responsibility the following will be ouf^.t6p 




ss. 



2ntion 



priorities for faculty^ development: 



2. 



1. ^Alternative ways are needed to provide the most effe'ctivei means of 
providing positive psychological support systems for faculty members 
as th^^develop. , . • - : 

Organizational^dTimat^^need ' to be created in which the individual ' 
^nd the organization "can devise wa^s ta articulate needs, plan goals, 
and establish processes to* worlc_toward goals. 
Reward systems should be geared to the^^"dynan^^ 
establishing, and participating in-^ch a process.* 
We qan no longer ignore th6 fact that we must research ways to actively^ 
an for the cG^tinuiiag development of our faculty if our institutions of 
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higher ^duc^tion are to remain viable in a rapidly' changirvg^orld where • 
the amount of knowledge is doubling every ten years^y^Viable educational 
institutions are changeable, renewable, institij^ons. Changeable, renewable 
educatioiyal institutions must h^ve chang^^le, renewable faculty members. 
We must now, plan ways for th^s to op<5ur rather than following otr estab-^ 
ished pattern of leaving the development ,of our faculty members to cKance. 




I 
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